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A history of the Test of Written English (TWE) , a 
section of the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) , 
describes its inception and development process. The new test is a 
thirty-minute essay test providing a measure of a non-native 
English-speaker* s ability to perform academic writing tasks similar 
to those required of international students in North American 
universities. The article describes the impetus for and early 
concerns about a standardized writing test, preliminary surveys of 
administrators and teachers of English as a second language, an 
investigation of the extent to which the existing test assessed 
academic writing skills, research on academic writing skill needs, a 
subsequent survey concerning support in the profession for a new 
writing test, and the development of the instrument itself. The 
instrument's development includes a continuing process for drafting, 
selecting, and polishing essay topics, a pretest, determination of 
the procedures for reading and scoring essays (including reader 
selection and training, and scoring reliability), solving 
technological problems associated with changing the overall test 
format, incorporating TWE scores into the TOEFL scale, and giving the 
test a name. (MSE) 
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A History of the Test of Written English; The Developmental Year 

The Test of Written English (TWE) is a new section of the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) that will -be offered three times a 
year beginning in July 1986. This thirty-minute essay test provides a 
measure of a nonnative English speaker's ability to perform academic 
writing tasks similar to those required of international students in 
North American universities. (For a description of the TWE program, see 
Stansfield and Webster, 1986.) 

In order to describe adequately the history of the Test of Written 
English, one must describe its prehistory. Since its first administration 
in 1964, the TOEFL examination has been an indirect measure of English 
language proficiency. The test included five multiple-choice sections 
until September 1976, at which time the five sections were combined into 
three (Angelis, 1979). These three sections provide separate measures of 
listening comprehension, knowledge of structure and written expression, 
and reading comprehension and vocabulary. Although previous research has 
shown that performance on the structure and written expression items 
(section 2) correlates highly with scores on direct measures of writing 
ability (Pitcher and Ra, 1967; Pike, 1979), many TOEFL score users have 
questioned the validity of this section as a measure of a nonnative 
speaker's ability to write in a college classroom. The results of several 
studies conducted during the last five years also reflect these doubts. 

At the request of the TOEFL Research Committee, 1 Hale and Uinofotis 
(1981) interviewed twenty-five leaders of the teachers of English as a 
second langauge (ESL) profession in North America to identify new trends 
in language assessment practice. When asked how TOEFL could do a better 
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job of preadmission assessment v many recommended the inclusion of a direct 
writing test* The researchers noted: "Some felt that an objective test 
could serve a useful screening function; others indicated great reluctance 
to make decisions about writing ability from an indirect measure, expres- 
sing concern about lack of face validity" (p* 7). 

A TOEFL research study by Angelis (1982) reached the same general 
conclusion* Angelis surveyed graduate faculty members in engineering and 
business, the two fields that enroll the largest numbers of international 
students* Both groups indicated that the writing deficiencies of theae 
students were a major concern, and many respondents indicated that TOEFL 
does a limited job of providing information about productive skills such 
as writing* They noted that there may be little relationship between 
knowledge of correct written expression, as indicated by multiple-choice 
tests, and actual writing skills* 

At the request of the TOEFL program office, Kane (1983) surveyed 
administrators and ESL teachers at 600 institutions in the United States* 
In response to the question, "If you could redesign TOEFL to provide 
optimum utility for your program, what changes would you make?" he found 
that the most frequently suggested change was the inclusion of a direct • 
measure of writing* 

Carlson, Kline, and Ward (1984) surveyed 194 community colleges with 
substantial international student enrollments in an effort to gain a 
better understanding of their testing practices. Respondents to a question- 
naire assigned the highest priority to the assessment of international 
students 1 reading and writing skills for placement purposes* For writing 
assessment, most respondents preferred a direct format* 
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Because the investigations by Hale and Hinofotis (1981) and Angelis 
(1982) documented concerns about whether TOEFL provided information about 
productive writing skills, it beccme necessary to determine the extent to 
which the three-section version of TOEFL is a valid indicator of the 
academic writing skills required of undergraduate and graduate applicants 
to institutions. However, before a meaningful validation study could be 
conducted, academic writing skills needed to be defined. To that end, 
Bridgeman and Carlson (1983) surveyed faculty in 190 departments at 34 
large universities in the United States and Canada. They found that short 
lab reports and brief articles and summaries are common writing assignments 
in engineering and the natural sciences, while longer research papers are 
commonly assigned to beginning undergraduates in general, to graduate 
students in business, and to students in some engineering and science 
programs • 

Bridgeman and Carlson also found that, because of the different 
writing tasks assigned, professors in different fields do not agree about 
the types of writing skills that prospective students should be asked 
to demonstrate. A test of descriptive writing was seen as sufficient 
in computer science and in some engineering fields. In contrast, the 
ability to argue for a particular position was seen as important for 
undergraduates and MBA students, but of limited importance in some 
engineering and science fields. These departments preferred a writing 
sample that require examinees to describe or interpret a graph or a 
chart. 

With this information about academic writing tasks, researchers at 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) proceeded to validate the current TOEFL 
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against productive writing skills. Carlson, Bridgeman, Camp, and Waanders 
(1985) obtained four thirty-minute writing samples from each of 638 
applicants for admission to U.S. universities as undergraduate and graduate 
students in business, engineering, and the social sciences. Two of the 
writing topics required the examinee to compare apd contrast different 
viewpoints and take a position; the other two involved interpretation of a 
chart or graph. The writing samples were scored by twenty-three English 
composition and rhetoric instructors end twenty-three ESL instructors, with 
each essay being floored by at least one reader of each type. Subsamples 
were scored by graduate professors in engineering and the social sciences. 
Each sample was rated holistically (general impression as to overall 
quality), and, during a separate rating session, two of the samples from 
each student were assigned separate scores for sentence level skills and 
discourse level skills. TOEFL scores were also obtained for all the 
applicants. 

Correlations and factor analyses of the various scores showed that, 
while the writing samples and TOEFL were related, each also measured 
something that was not assessed by the other. In examining other findings 
and their implications for a potential new measure of writing skills, I 
find it noteworthy that (a) holistic scores, discourse level scores, and 
sentence level scores were very closely related, suggesting that a holistic 
score alone should be an adequate representation of the examinee's writing 
skills; (b) correlations among topics were as high across topic types as 
within topic types (In my opinion, this finding suggests that the two topic 
types assessed the same construct. Thus, for purposes of construct validity, 
only a aingle type of writing need be measured.); (c) scores of raters who 
were ESL instructors, English instructors, and instructors of other disciplines 



were all highly intercorrelated, suggesting that individuals in all groups 
could be trained readily to score using common criteria. 

On being informed of the results of these studies in November 1984, 
the TOEFL Policy Council authorized the development of a direct test of 
writing (Stansfield, 1984). The first stage of this development included 
a survey of admissions officers at more than 800 institutions that receive 
a large number of TOEFL scores each yeasr^ fhe results of the survey, 
based on a 73 percent return, demonstrate^ broad support for the proposed 
TOEFL writing test (Adams-Fallon & Stansfield, 1985). Approximately 80 
percent of the respondents favored its establishment. Community colleges, 
which traditionally have an open-door enrollment policy and do not use 
admissions tests, were as interested in the new measure as were four-year 
colleges • 

In addition to expressing support, the respondents answered a number 
of questions about major design features of the proposed test. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent felt that the writing sample should be compulsory. A 
similar percentage said the writing sample should be a response to a 
general rather than a discipline-specific topic, and an even larger number 
(86 percent) recommended that the writing test score be reported separately, 
rather than incorporated into the score for structure and written expres- 
sion. Fifty-six percent preferred a numerical score on the test, as 
opposed to a letter grade (8 percent) or a descriptive statement of the 
applicant's writing skills (36 percent). 

Early in the project, it was decided that the development of successful 
essay topics requires the expertise of teaching professionals who have 
extensive classroom experience and familiarity with the current population 
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of students. Thus, TOEFL staff enlisted the assistance of seven academics 
with sound theoretical and practical experience in essay testing. This 
group, known as the Core Readers, vss given extensive responsibility 
for the development and scoring of the test. They were told that they 
would be responsible for drafting, selecting, and polishing the essay 
topics to be pretested, that they would evaluate pretest topics after 
reading pretest essays obtained by ETS staff, and th*t they would be 
responsible for the training of readers and the scoring of essays written 
at official TOEFL administrations. 

The first meeting of the Core Readers was held in Princeton in August 
1985. Prior to this meeting, each member of the group was asked to 
prepare ten possible essay topics. The seventy topics were carefully 
scrutinized at the meeting, and eleven were deemed to be both appropriate 
for the TOEFL population and in compliance with racial, cultural, and 
other sensitivity guidelines used by ETS test development specialists. 
These topics were selected for pretesting in English language institutes 
and community colleges in North America and in bilingual schools in other 
countries. Approximately 200 essays were collected on each topic and read 
by the Core Readers at their second meeting held in Berkeley, California, 
in November 1985. Of the eleven topics pretested, six performed very 
well and were approved for possible operational administration; three were 
discarded as flawed in some critical way; one was held for revision and 
pretesting in a revised form; and one was held for minor additional 
pretesting to ensure the quality of its performance. Two additional 
meetings of the Core Readers were held early in 1986. These meetings, 
which usually last three days, will continue to be held four to six times 
per year. 



Another major concern during the developmental year has been the 
development and validation of a scoring guide. In the study described 
above, Carlson et al. (1985) trained readers to score papers using a 
six-point, holistic scale. While points on the scale were defined by 
sample essays for each topic, no scoring guide was developed. It was 
decided that for the TOEFL essay test, however, the development and use of 
a scoring guide would help readers maintain common standards and good 
reliability. Also, it was felt that care should be taken to anchor this 
guide in the Carlson et al. essays, since the scores assigned in their 
study had provided a theoretical base for the TOEFL writing test. 

To begin work on the guide, TOEFL staff contracted Kyle Perkins, a 
professor of linguistics at Southern Illinois University who has published 
widely on writing assessment, to examine some 200 essays collected by 
Carlson et al. The particular essays selected were those on which there 
was greatest agreement among the raters. Each paper had been scored from 
two to eight times as part of the Carlson et al. study. The papers were 
grouped by score level, and Perkins was asked to analyze the characteristics 
of writing in each group. Samples of equal size were drawn from each of 
the four topics, to ensure that the analysis would be applicable to 
performance on other topics. After carefully analyzing the lexical, 
syntactic, and communicative characteristics of the papers in each group, 
Perkins constructed a 150*250 word description of the strengths and weak* 
nesses that characterized papers in each group. His analyses were submitted 
to the Core Readers. 

A particular problem faced by the TOEFL program is the need for a 
guide that can be used by essay readers tfio will rate some thirty-five 
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essays an hour. The Core Readers felt that such a guide should define 
each point on the scale in a single statement, and follow this definition 
with several short, one-line descriptions highlighting specific aspects of 
discourse that characterize writing at that level. 

At the first pretest reading in November 1985, four extra readers, 
who had extensive essay reading experience and who were not involved in 
the development of the topics, were invited to assist the Core Readers in 
rating approximately 2,000 essays that were scheduled to be read as part 
of the topic evaluation procedure. After spending one and one-half days 
reading essays on eleven topics, these four readers were asked by the Core 
Readers to develop a rapid-reference scoring guide based on the analysis 
provided by Perkins. The guide they produced was then discussed and 
revised by the Core Readers. Additional minor revisions were made on the 
guide subsequent to the meeting. The third version of the guide was then 
submitted to three experts, who used it to rescore the original sample 
sent to Perkins. A subsequent analysis of their scores showed 80-85 
percent agreement with the original scores obtained in the Carlson et al. 
study. Each expert independently analyzed discrepancies between the two 
sets of scores to identify any pattern of deviation. However, no pattern 
was discovered. As a result, all three experts recommended continued 
use of the third version, although two suggested minor revisions in the 
wording. The experts who rescored the Carlson essays with the new scoring 
guide were Kyle Perkins, who had done the original linguistic analysis of 
the Carlson papers, Barbara Kroll, a professor of ESL at the University of 
California at Los Angeles who was also one of the four extra readers who 
developed the guide, and Agnes Yamada, chairperson of the English Depart- 
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ment at California State University at Dominguez Hills and Chief Reader 
among the Core Readers. 

The Core Readers met again In February 1986 for their second pretest 
reading. The scoring guide was used at this reading to rate approximately 
200 responses to each of eight pretested topics. No revisions appeared 
necessary to the Core Readers. The group was told that three independent 
validations of the guide were being carried out and that these would be 
discussed at a meeting in March. At the March meeting, the Core Readers 
considered the experts 1 suggestions for minor revisions. Most of these 
suggestions were approved, with the result that a fourth draft of the 
guide was prepared after the meeting. This version was sent by mail 
to the Core Readers for one final review. No additional changes were 
suggested. 

Through this process, the TOEFL program has developed a guide that 
can be used rapidly and successfully by dozens of essay readers at 
operational readings. While it may be necessary to change a word or two 
during the first year of the program, based on additional experience 
gained at operational readings of tens of thousands of papers, the integrity 
of the current guide will remain. This guide will serve to anchor papers 
on different topics in future years, thereby helping to ensure that a 
given score will always represent the same degree of writing performance 
as measured by the test. 

During the summer of 1985, TOEFL staff began to consider how the 
thousands of operational essays would be read. Several alternatives 
were explored. These included reading the essays at several different 
locations throughout the United States, reading them at the ETS headquarters 
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in Princeton, New Jersey f contracting with another company to have the 
essays read, and reading the essays at the ETS field service office in 
Berkeley, California. After investigating each alternative, TOEFL staff 
chose the last. 

There were many reasons for this choice. First, the Berkeley office 
of ETS has a long history of managing essay readings. Over the years, it 
has managed the reading of the essays produced for the California State 
University English Placement Test, the NTE Communications Skills test, the 
South Carolina State Teachers Examination, the PreProfessional Skills 
Test, the Foreign Service Examination, the California High School Profi- 
ciency Examination, and others. As a result, there is a large number of 
trained readers in the San Francisco Bay Area. The Berkeley office has 
statistics on the reliability of these readers and thus is in a position 
to select readers suitable for the TOEFL project. In addition, TOEFL 
staff was aware that the San Francisco Bay Area has long been a center of 
activity in writing assessment. The Bay Area Writing Project, which began 
there twelve years ago, has been emulated in over 100 cities throughout 
the United States. The National Writing Project is housed at the University 
of California at Berkeley, as is the National Center for the Study of 
Writing. Because of this, we concluded that the San Francisco Bay Area, 
of which Berkeley is a part, contains mere teachers who are highly trained 
in holistic scoring than does any other metropolitan area within the 
United States. While most of these teachers come from the English 
composition field, many also teach writing to ESL students. 

After the decision i*as made to hold the essay readings in Berkeley, 
the issue of reader qualifications arose. TOEFL staff ##tablished certain 



ground rules to ensure the high quality of readers in the future. It was 
decided that the most important qualifying criterion should be performance, 
that ifj f each reader should have demonstrated that he or she can read 
reliably and on scale. Therefore, we chose to select only those readers 
for whoa ETS had statistics addressing these issues. 

A second consideration in the selection of readers is our desire 
to have a nearly equal mix of readers from the fields of English composi- 
tion and ESL. While statistics on more of the former are available, the 
chairperson of the Core Readers will conduct training sessions in Berkeley 
for interested ESL teachers who have not read for ETS previously. At 
these sessions, potential readers will receive five hours of training in 
holistic scoring using the TWE scoring guide, followed by the uninterrupted 
reading of thirty papers for which the official scores have already been 
determined. Again, these papers will be selected from among the essays 
written for Carlson et al. Each reader's scores will be correlated with 
the official scores, and only those with the highest correlation will be 
selected for operational readings. All readers will be experienced 
teachers of English or ESL at the secondary school or college levels. By 
including among the readers nearly equal numbers of teachers from both 
groups, we believe that the scores assigned will be adequately anchored in 
the quality of writing that one can expect of native speakers, while 
ensuring that the unique characteristics of the writing produced by ESL 
learners will be considered. 

Progress has been made in a number of other areas this year. Besides 
having developed enough topics of each type for use during the first 
operational year, we have made progress in designing specifications for 
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future topic writers. Although at the start of the program the Core 
Readers possessed a great deal of experience in the writing of compare- 
contrast-and-take-a-position topics, this was not the case for chart/graph 
topics, which, to our knowledge, have not been used previously in large- 
scale writing assessments. Thus, during the developmental year we have 
focused our energy on gaining more experience in writing suitable questions 
of the latter type. We have also tried to preserve this experience by 
t*pe-re cording the discussions of topics during the pretest readings, and 
then organizing these insights for the benefit of future Core Readers. 
Thus, we now have a fifteen-page set of specifications for writers of 
chart/graph topics. We have not yet produced specifications for the 
compare-contrast-and-take-a-position topics, but we do not anticipate 
difficulty in writing these specifications in the future. Indeed, our 
core readers have found it much easier to write such topics, and those 
compare/contrast topics that have been pretested this, year have been 
successful a larger percentage of the time than have the chart/graph 
topics. 

We have also solved a number of technological problems relating to 
the addition of an essay to TOEFL, It was necessary to redesign the TOEFL 
answer sheet so that, for the administrations that will include an essay, 
it will contain four sides on two pages and will be perforated in the 
center. Each page will contain a pregridded number that can be rea^; by an 
optical scanner. The two portions of the answer sheet, the multiple-choice 
section and the essay section, will be scanned at different times and at 
different locations. The multiple-choice portion will be scanned in 
Princeton,, the essay portion in Berkeley. A record that includes the 
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pregridded number will be constructed for each examinee, and this number 
will be used to match records from the two files. Data will be transferred 
from Berkeley to Princeton via telephone lines. An edit routine has been 
developed to check each examinee's record of reader scores and identifica- 
tion data in Berkeley to determine that the record is complete. The 
record will be edited again in Princeton after the records from the two 
files have been merged. Subsequently, scores will be determined and 
printed on score reports. 

One problem we have not yet solved is how to incorporate the essay 
score into the TOEFL scale. TOEFL makes use of three-parameter item 
response theory equating (Cowell, 1982, Hicks, 1983), which requires 
that most questions be pretested on a large sample and placed on an 
ability scale prior U viir inclusion in the test. Thus, it seems that 
in order for new topics to be equated with old ones, they would have to be 
administered jointly. TOEFL* s essay pretesting is based on a relatively 
small sample, and each examinee writes on only one topic. It may be 
possible to equate topics after we have a bank of used ones available for 
inclusion in the pretesting, but this remains to be seen. The fact that 
there was no feasible operational solution to the problem of statistically 
equating essays and placing them on the TOEFL scale was one factor in 
our decision not to include the essay score in the total TOEFL score at 
this time. We will continue to work toward a solution, however. 

One final detail regarding the name of the test merits mention here. 
Just one year ago TOEFL staff received approval to begin developing an 
essay test to be administered worldwide as part of the TOEFL. Because of 
pressing operational matters, we did not have the lead time necessary to 
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decide on an appropriate name for the test. Therefore, in the interim we 
referred to it generically as N the writing test." During the fall of 
1985, TOEFL staff reviewed several possible names. Some of these were 
similar to the names of other ETS tests, so it was necessary to investigate 
whether any names would generate concern either within ETS or among its 
clients about their potential to be confused with other existing instruments. 
In March 1986 we completed the investigation and decided to name the 
instrument the Test of Written English. This name is linguistically 
symmetrical and complementary to the TOEFL program's other direct test of 
language skills, the Test of Spoken English (TSE) . Thus, the two names 
will be easily identifiable as TOEFL tests by users in the field. 

During the first year we expect many users to continue to refer to 
the TWE by its generic name, the writing test. Indeed it is referred to 
as such in the 1986-87 Bulletin of Information for TOEFL and TSE and on 
the score report. The name, however, has never been capitalized in any 
publication, and in the future, the test will be referred to only by its 
official name, the Test of Written English. 

Many decisions have been made during this developmental year that will 
affect the TWE for years to come. The rationale underlying some of these 
decisions has been described here. It is hoped that the information 
contained in this paper will contribute to an improved understanding of the 
instrument. Comments about the test are welcome and may be addressed to 
the author. 

Charles W. Stansfield 
Director, Test of Written English 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541, USA 
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Notes 

1 A continuing program of research related to TOEFL is carried out under 
the direction of the TOEFL Research Committee. Its six members include 
representatives of the TOEFL Policy Council, the TOEFL Committee of 
Examiners, and distinguished English-as-a-second-language specialists from 
the academic community. The committee meets twice yearly to approve 
proposals for test related research and to set guidelines for the entire 
scope of the TOEFL research program. At the time of the Hale and Hinofotis 
(1981) study, the members of the TOEFL Research Committee were G. Richard 
Tucker (Chair), Louis Arena, H. Pouglas Brown, Frances Hinofotis, Diane 
Lars en-Freeman, and David Sparks. 
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